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N recent issues we have published a series of arti- 

cles by W. Sydney Wagner, describing in detail the 
principles of planning and equipment of the Statler 
System of hotels which have been such important 
factors in making this group of hotels particularly 
successful. In this issue we present illustrations and 
plans of the latest Statler Hotel, recently opened in 
St. Louis, accompanied by a paper describing’ its 
architectural character which follows the spirit of the 
precéding buildings, but with an individuality all its 
own through the employ- 
ment of carefully studied ~_ II] 
Italian Renaissance detail r 
instead of that derived L 
from the work of the 
Brothers Adam. The 
working drawings pre- 
pared by the architects for 
this work are excellent |! 
examples of careful drafts- 
manship, and we are for- 
tunate in being privileged i 
to reproduce several of S 


them. Plan Showing Present and Proposed Office Buildings for 


Government Departments 


In the paper on " Prisons Pe ee 
and Prison Building,’’ Mr. B_ Council of National Defense 
Hopkins, who has made a 
special study of prison de- 
sign, points out the great changes that have taken 
place in the attitude of society toward the criminal, 
and how necessary in supplying the proper envi- 
ronment is a well planned prison with distinctive 
architectural quality. A reading of this paper will 
also show the influence an architect may exert in 
having humanitarian methods put into practice and 
securing those refinements which elevate the moral 
tone of the prisoner and make him a better person 
when he is again allowed his freedom. It is highly 
satisfying to know that prison reform has so far pro- 
gressed as to make possible such a prison as the 
Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse, 
designed by Mr. Hopkins. This building does not 
suggest the least note of criminality in its appearance, 
and we are certain that the unconscious appeal of its 
architecture is felt by every inmate to the joint bene- 
fit of himself and society. 

A convincing demonstration of the worth of archi- 
tectural services to the Government in its emergency 
building program is found in the new temporary 
offices in Washington for the Council of National 
Defense, Food and Fuel Administrations, and the 
Ordnance Department. At a cost only slightly in 
excess of that on the cantonments which were built in 
the most temporary manner and with the minimum 








of equipment, these offices have been given a pleasing 
exterior appearance, stucco exterior walls on metal 
lath, interior space divided into offices with regard 
for their special uses and appearance, in addition to 
such complete plumbing and heating equipment as 
may be found in permanent office structures. Surely 
such an accomplishment merits the attention and ap- 
proval of the Government, and it is hoped this exam- 
ple will serve to influence the Government officials to 
place the greater portion of the future buildings 
needed for war purposes in 
the hands of architects. 
The plan reproduced 
herewith shows the _ loca- 
tion of these offices in 
Washington and also the 
available land on which it 
is proposed to erect others 
as the need for them arises. 
Already the architect of 
the four buildings shown 
in this issue, Waddy B. 
Wood, has been commis- 
sioned to plan additional 


© titties buildings for the group. 
D Ordnance Department A building for the War 


* ae 





E War Trade Board (Under Construction) 
Cross-hatched areas show location of future buildings 


Trade Board over 400 feet 
square is now under con- 
struction, and work will soon be started on another. 
building for the Food Commission equal to the pres- 
ent one in size, and the quarters of the Fuel Commis- 
sion will likewise be doubled. In this group of build- 
ings there will shortly be an army of over 20,000 clerks 
to carry on the work of these departments. 

The second article of Fiske Kimball's paper, © The 
Development of American Architecture *’ will appear 
in our March issue and will cover the Post Colonial 
and Gothic Revival periods of American work. 


A COMMUNICATION 
Editors, The Architectural Forum: Several news- 
papers have recently published an article on a pro- 
posed ** Better Homes Exposition,’’ proposed to take 
place at the Grand Central Palace, New York, May 
18 to 25, in which my name has been mentioned as 
representing the Architectural League. I would be 
pleased to have you publish this general disclaimer to 
the effect that my name has been used absolutely 
without authority, and furthermore that I do not at 
present represent the Architectural League in that or 
any other matter. I am not in sympathy with the 
proposed Exposition, and I distinctly object to my 

name being used in connection with it. 
Yours very truly, CAss GILBERT. 
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dard of Quality inBr 


RCHITECTS are at all times wel- 
come to the exhibits at our various 
oflices. We are especially desirous 

that every architect should know our 
capacity for service. 


We interpret service to mean not only 
prompt and efficient handling of orders, 
but a wide variety of product and the 
co-operation by our experts in the sub- 
ject of bond, mortar joint, and color 
scheme of the wall texture. A visit to 
any of our offices will give the architect a 
clearer conception of how Hy-tex service 
may serve him. 
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/’ The Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


GEORGE B. POST & SONS AND MAURAN, RUSSELL & CROWELL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


By W. SYDNEY WAGNER 


recent date, had developed few principles that 

could be honored as being of proven worth, 
that could be accepted without question as axioms in 
the solution of this most complex of architects’ recur- 
rent problems. 

Many principles had been formulated and accepted 
which in later practice were revealed as fallacies. 
The incorporation, in blind faith, of certain of these 
principles into the design of an hotel, upon the sup- 
position that they were the determining factors in 
the success of an earlier one, often produced contrary, 
disastrous results. It apparently proved, in so far 
as hotels were concerned, that what was sauce for 
the goose was decidedly not sauce for the gander. 
It led to the belief that there could be evolved no 
general principles which would be applicable to prac- 
tically all of our problems of hotel design.’ In sup- 
port of this belief was indicated the diametrically 
opposed views of the various hotel operators; each 
view absolutely justified by proofs of success and 
withal each one capable of confusion by evidence of 
failure. 

This belief has deprived the profession in general 
of any assured joint d’appui upon which to base a 
scientific study of the problem, and has kept it with- 
out a clear understanding of the essence of it. It 
has resulted in placing the majority of the commis- 
sions for this type of building in the hands of the 
so-called specialists — hands often unworthy from the 
practical and the constructively efficient standpoint, 
quite wholly from that of the artistic. 

Within the past few years, however, there has 
grown to prominence in this country, a system of 
hotels known as the Hotels Statler. In them the 
scientific expression of certain principles of hotel de- 
sign has been developed to such a high degree, and 
has met with such success, that these principles have 
come to be accepted as the criteria of contempora- 
neous hotel practice. 

They have stood the acid test of time and repeated 
use, for they have remained fundamentally un- 
changed from the time of their first expression, ten 
years ago in the Hotel Statler at Buffalo, to that of 


A MERICAN hotel design, until within a very 





their fourth and latest in the hotel of the same name 
at St. Louis. Their basic character is such as to be 
applicable to practically all American hotel designs. 

The hotel at St. Louis is of more than usual inter- 
est, not only because it embodies these principles in 
their most highly developed form, but also because 
its architectural character presents a direct develop- 
ment by the same architects of that of the company’s 
two preceding hotels. George B. Post & Sons, with 
whom Mauran, Russell & Crowell were associated as 
the architects of this hotel, were also the architects 
of the Hotels Statler at Cleveland and Detroit. 

It is not the intention in this article to enter into 
an expose of the principles of hotel design upon 
which the design of this hotel is based, as these 
have recently been discussed in detail in the pages 
of THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum of the issues of 
November and December, 1917, and January, 1918, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Statler Idea in Hotel Plan- 
ning and Equipment’’; rather it is the endeavor to 
present a resume only of the architectural and deco- 
rative aspects of this structure — aspects of peculiar 
interest as showing the matured ideals of the archi- 
tects in this their third expression of practically the 
same problem. 

The city of St. Louis is typical of the average city 
of the Middle West in that its population devotes 
the best of its thought and energies to commerce, 
and to the solution of the immediate, more apparent 
problems arising therefrom. Until quite recently it 
has been far too busy, too absorbed in these prob- 
lems to take communal thought and action upon the 
less obvious esthetic and circulatory needs of the 
rapidly growing city. In consequence the business 
section has grown up in the old narrow and crowded 
streets, many of which have the added ugliness of 
overhead traction, telephone, and telegraph wires. 

The hotel occupies a site in the heart of this sec- 
tion and fronts on Washington avenue, Ninth, and 
St. Charles streets. These streets are all of the 
narrow crowded type; add to this the fact that the 
summer climate of the city is what might be termed 
semi-tropical, and the fact that the ground area of 
the property upon which the hotel stands is much 
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smaller than that occupied by any of the other Stat- 
ler Hotels, and you will have the conditions which, 
together with the fixed requirements of plan and 
equipment demanded by the Statler type, were the 
principal factors governing the design. 

It is readily apparent to even the most casual ob- 
server that the same sense of architectural fitness, 
the same feeling which permeates the character of 
the preceding structures, is equally the dominant 
note in the design and execution of this latest work. 
Yet it is equally apparent that this note carries with 
it no suggestion of mechanical duplication, no im- 
plication of a poverty of creative design. The use 
of a style differing from that which influenced the 
others, and the conditions of climate, site, and plan, 
were all contributory in giving to this hotel a strik- 
ing individuality. 

The rectangular, almost square form of the prop- 
erty, together with the height of the building, which, 
owing to the restricted ground area, was necessarily 
carried up to the limit of height permitted by the 
city, has resulted in an impressive mass — impres- 
sive because of the sheer vertical fall of the walls 
from the cornice to the street two hundred and 
thirty feet below ; because of the far-reaching frown- 
ing cornice above, and because of the proportions of 
the great masses of brick masonry, which, to quote 
Ruskin, ‘‘ have been gathered up into a mighty 
square, and which look as if they had been measured 
by the angel’s rod, ‘the length, and the breadth, and 
the height of it are equal.’’’ Unfortunately no 
comprehensive impression of this mass is obtainable 
by photography, owing to the narrowness of the 
surrounding streets. 

It will be observed that the architects have again 
resorted to that successful expedient of cutting 
away the sharp corners of the shaft with a gradu- 
ated chamfer. It gives to these vertical masses of 
wall an appreciably increased sense of stability and 
entasis, and overcomes ina simple and economical 
manner, that unpleasant optical illusion so common 
in our high buildings, of the wall surfaces having a 
decided tendency to overhang, to “lean out’’ from 
the vertical. 

In the design of the lower stories, it was the 
problem of the facade upon the narrow street which 
confronted the architects — in essence the same as 
that encountered in many of the Italian cities by the 
Renaissance architects, and of which the facade of 
the Palazzo Massimi at Rome is a familiar solution. 

In the facade of the hotel, a thorough understand- 
ing and a nicely discriminate use of the principles of 
design established in these Renaissance precedents, 
are everywhere visible to ‘‘eyes that bring with 
them the power of seeing.’’ The subtlety of pro- 
jection in cornice, pier, balustrade and string course; 
the significant composition of the two stories above 
the lower cornice ; the width and the shallowness of 


the channels in the rusticated surfaces ; the “* flair’’ 
for the right turn of a moulding, for the right 
choice of material and texture; the concentration of 
the sparingly used ornament, are all evidences of a 
conscious striving toward a clearly seen objective. 

In its realization, this objective, this solution of 
this particular problem of design, is more than a 
meaningless mask of beauty. Here the architects 
have succeeded in academically expressing the plan 
composition in both the vertical and horizontal di- 
visions of the facade. In its three vertical divi- 
sions, the three major units of the plan are clearly 
defined, for the base marks the unit of the public 
floors, the shaft that of the guest room floors, and the 
crown that of the function floor. The boundaries 
between these parts are indicated in both in- 
stances by the balustraded cornices, one at the 
level of the fourth floor and the other at that of 
the sixteenth or ballroom floor. In the horizontal 
divisions of the base, and in their frank composition, 
are visibly expressed the length and the width of the 
main lobby, with its entrance vestibule at each end, 
and the length of the public dining rooms. 

The style of this latest of the Statler Hotels indi- 
cates an abandonment of that of the Brothers Adam, 
which characterizes the preceding structures, for the 
richer, more mature forms of the Italian Renaissance. 
But the same feeling which dominates the early works, 
here indicated in a preference for broad wall surfaces, 
a reticence in the use of ornament, and a freely exer- 
cised sense of the right to adapt precedent and style 
forms to the purposes in mind, has given to this house 
a character similar to that of the others. 

The likeness is accentuated by the use of simi- 
lar materials — warm buff Indiana limestone with 
rubbed and picked surfaces for the lower stories ; 
for the shaft a textured brick ranging in color from 
a golden red to a deep rich brown, and laid in the 
pleasing yet unobtrusive pattern of the English cross 
bond, with a mortar joint of a color recalling that of 
the limestone ; for the crown, a terra cotta of the 
same color and texture as the limestone. 

An interesting change in the use of materials, due 
to the exigency of the war, is exemplified in the 
roof covering. Originally the roof, which has the 
low pitch characteristic of those of Italy, was to have 
a covering of sheet copper. Because of prohibitive 
cost, this material was replaced by a patented cover- 
ing of asphalt and felt, having a surfacing of crushed 
slate, gray green in color~~a color which answers to 
a satisfactory degree, the desired one of weather- 
beaten copper. 

To one familiar with contemporaneous hotel plans, 
the plan of this hotel is remarkable chiefly because 
of its simplicity. Ina building of its magnitude (it 
contains six hundred and fifty guest rooms and has a 
total height of twenty-two stories) a certain com- 
plexity of plan isexpected. Noteworthy in this plan, 
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Lower Stories Showing Entrance on St. Charles Street 


therefore, are the extreme definition, simplicity, and 
standardization of its parts, and the coordination of 
structure and decoration. 

The simplicity of plan is well illustrated in the 
plan of the ground floor. Here the main lobby with 
its entrance vestibules extends across the entire Ninth 
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street frontage, and the din 
ing rooms behind the lobby 
open one into another in such 
fashion that a vista is ob- 
tained across the entire width 
of the building. This sim- 
plicity is further accentuated 
by the absence of the main 
kitchen, which, owing to the 
restricted property area, was 
placed in the basement—a 
necessary departure from the 
Statler principle, until then 
inviolate, of placing the 
kitchen on the same floor 
with the dining rooms it 
serves. 

In the main lobby, the ar- 
chitects, realizing the psy- 
chological advantages of 
similarity, have duplicated 
in so far as was possible, the 
structural forms and the 
furniture arrangements of 
the lobbies in the earlier 
structures. But in the decorative physiognomy of 
this room, as well as in that of the other public 
rooms, there is evident the same change of style 
which marks the exterior—the relinquishment of 
the rather emasculate forms of the Adam for the 
more vigorous ones of the Italian Renaissance. 
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The walls of the lobby are wainscoted to the height 
of the mezzanine balcony with a medium toned Botti- 
cino marble, the surface of which is rusticated with 
very shallow channels. Twelve piers of marble ter- 
minating in a vigorously silhouetted, foliated capital 
support the vaulted ceiling. This ceiling is ara- 
besqued with ornament in low relief, after the manner 
of that in the Villa Madama. It, together with the 
wall surfaces, is painted in light tones of a color 
reflecting that of the marble, and ranging from a lumi- 
nous porcelain white to that of a rich warm ca/e-au- 
fait. Here and there certain panels have been back- 
grounded ina color recalling the blue and silver gray 
of the window hangings and furniture coverings. 
The floor is of silver gray Tennessee marble, in which 
interest of pattern is obtained by the Roman design 
of the /esserae and the subdued veining of the mate- 
rial. The five alcoves between the piers on the 
street side of the room are furnished as lounges, with 
rugs, very comfortable lounge chairs and couches, 
tables and writing desks, which with the potted palms, 
floor and table lamps, give a desirable air of intimacy 
to this necessarily large room. 

On the opposite side are located the main office 
with its complex, highly organized departments ; the 
passenger elevators, the telegraph office,and the news 
and cigar counter —the very center of the hotel’s 
activities, equally accessible from both entrances. 

Here, too, are found the entrances to the public 
dining rooms, the men’s café, the ladies’ parlor, the 
public check room, and the stairways which serve 
the restaurant and barber shop in the basement be- 
low, and the private dining rooms and the mezza- 
nine balcony on the floor above. 

The mezzanine balcony extends along the inner side 
and the two ends of the lobby. That portion over- 
looking St. Charles street is fitted up as a men’s 
lounge and library, heavily carpeted, with a big fire- 
place, bookcases revealing inviting rows of books, 
and big comfortable lounge furniture. The opposite 
end overlooking Washington avenue is furnished as 
a ladies’ lounge with the ladies’ hairdressing room 
and retiring room in convenient proximity. 

Furnished in this manner, being a floor above that 
of the main lobby, yet overlooking it and its activi- 
ties, this balcony provides a quiet, retired lounging 
place for the women guests, and for those delicately 
constituted personalities to whom the hurly-burly and 
intimate contact of the main floor are objectionable. 

The group of public dining rooms is divided into 
three parts. The Palm Room, which is in the center 
of the plan and directly beneath the light court of 
the typical floors, separates the general dining room 
paralleling Washington avenue from the grill room 
and the men’s café on the St. Charles street side. 

The Palm Room is of the semi-exterior type, 
walled with Caen stone and ceiled with a great 
vaulted dome of opalescent glass in a frame of 


wrought iron and dulled gold. The Italian influ- 
ence is here strongly evidenced in the richly deco- 
rated, rather baroque screen, which is the focal cen- 
ter of the room, and which relieves the otherwise 
severe and restrained treatment of the walls’; in the 
triple arched, mirrored openings opposite, and in the 
balustrade which surmounts the cornice. Palms, 
flowers in gaily painted boxes, and a tessellated floor 
of cream white and green marbles contribute to the 
pervading atmosphere of cool restfulness. 

The general dining room has walls wainscoted 
to the ceiling with deep toned, quietly veined Ital- 
ian walnut paneling between pilasters of very dark 
Botticino marble. The gray ornamented ceiling, 
the heavily carpeted floor, and the judicious selec- 
tion of the furniture give to this room an air of 
quiet dignity ; the lighting fixtures of gracious and 
elegant design with pendants of cut crystal, the 
sparkle of silver and crystal and china on the tables, 
add an inviting air of cheeriness. 

Of similar design but of different detail are the 
grill room and the men’s café opposite. Here the 
walls of paneled oak, the character of the fixtures, 
hangings, and furnishings, all evidence the domin- 
ion of the masculine. The decorative interest of the 
grill room centers about the charmingly executed 
copies of old Japanese temple paintings, framed into 
the paneling at each end of the room. 

The ceilings of the general dining room, the grill 
room, and the men’s café are noteworthy examples 
of modern decorative plaster work. In composition 
they were inspired by those of the porticoes of the 
Massimi Palace. Of the Italian Renaissance also 
are the facility of composition and the artistic re- 
serve displayed in the handling of the ornament ; 
yet in the modeling there is everywhere in evidence 
that freshness and sparkle of creative design ex- 
pressed at white heat in a highly plastic material, 
which is characteristic of the Roman “ stuccatura.’’ 

Professor Hamlin has truly remarked that ‘’ our 
American art is no less American because much of 
it has been the work of foreign artists and artisans 
domiciled among us,’’ and these ceilings, though in 
large part wrought by the hands of Italian artists, 
are nevertheless truly indicative of the high degree 
of artistic excellence reached in America by this 
plastic art. 

The mezzanine floor contains in addition to the 
mezzanine balcony the offices of the administration 
and a series of private dining rooms. Of these last, 
that termed the Daniel Boone Room is worthy of 
special mention. This room derives its name from 
the historical interest attaching to the wood with 
which it is wainscoted—an American walnut ob- 
tained from an old walnut tree that grew on the 
Daniel Boone farm in Kentucky. The unusual 
beauty of this wood, its sober graining and mellow 
coloring, and the inspired use of it in walls all of a 
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General View and Detail of Ceiling, Main Dining Room, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


George B. Post & Sons and Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Associated Architects 
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surface — flush rails and stiles 
and crotched panels — give to 
this room a penetrating charm 
of tone and color which is 
not appreciable in the photo- 
graphic illustration. 

The two uppermost floors 
are devoted to the ballroom 
and the banquet rooms, with 
their public and service de- 
pendencies, including a com- 
plete kitchen. In this location 
they are capable of performing 
a dual, all-the-year-around ser- 
vice, overcoming the objection 
inherent in most rooms of this 
character. It has been the 
usual practice to place ball- 
rooms and banquet rooms on 
one or more of the lower 
floors and, consequently, although they are in con- 
stant use during the winter social season, yet during 
the summer months they are in almost total disuse 
owing to the cessation of social functions, and to the 
inadaptability of their location and arrangement to 
other purposes. 

Here they adequately meet the winter’s needs, 
and for the summer provide an ideal roof garden, 
high above the heat and noise of the street, open to 
every breeze that blows, and overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi River and the surrounding countryside. 


This summer use is reflected in the design of the 
ballroom. Its wall 


surfaces have been 
reduced until they 
form tall, square 





Men’s Cafe on St. Charles Street Side 





piers which support the cor- 
nice and ceiling. The spaces 
between are all of glass, great 
windows, 22 feet high and 9 
feet wide, which open to the 
floor without step or sill, and 
which when open, provide inti- 
mately secluded dining alcoves 
upon the balconies outside. 

In its decorative treatment 
this room is severely architec- 
tural, inclining in character to 
the Roman. The order used 
was inspired by that of the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 
The ceiling is a vault without 
ornament of any kind, painted 
in atmospheric tones of blue, 
and simulating the vault of 
the sky. 

While architecturally complete and decoratively 
satisfactory, yet a room designed as this one is to 
be the setting for formal social functions when not 
occupied projects a curious mental impression of in- 
completeness and inanimate expectancy. Whether 
this is due to the necessary lack of permanent furni- 
ture arrangements, to the depressing ranges of empty 
chairs along the walls, or to a more obscure psycho- 
logical reaction, the fact remains that a room of this 
type depends, for the full realization of its character, 
for its vital spark, upon the presence of the festive 
public, upon the sparkle of jewels and the kaleido- 
scopic movement 
of bright gowns 
and somber male 
attire. 
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Plan and Detailed Section of Vaulted Ceiling in Loggia of Inner Court, Palazzo Massimi, Rome 
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Detail of Plaster Model for Portion of Main Dining Room Ceiling 


The ballroom and banquet rooms, when used dur- 
ing the summer months asa roof garden, are to have 
decorations of a temporary, appropriate character. 
Latticed paneling, palms and flowering plants, and 
great billowing ceilings of striped tenting supported 
on slender masts painted a bright venetian red, will 
enhance the open, out-of-doors impression already 
evident in the great window openings, and will hide 
from sight the more formal permanent decorative 
characteristics of these rooms. 

It is impossible to discuss in these pages the me- 
chanical features of the hotel, and the Statler guest 


room is too well known to require further exposition 
here. In this latest hotel the guest rooms are, in 
every essential feature, a duplication of those in the 
earlier structures. If here and there are discovered 
minor changes in their detail of equipment or fur- 
nishing, it is but evidence of the constant efforts 
made to anticipate the needs of the public. In the 
high development of this service, the thorough grasp 
of the principles of hotel planning and the high 
standards of architecture and decoration displayed 
in its facades and interior, this hotel ranks with the 
best of contemporaneous practice. 
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Some Aspects of Industrial Housing 


II. TYPES OF DEVELOPMENT BY COMPANIES 


THE GROUPS AT LORDSHIP AND FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT, BY THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COMPANY 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 


By CHARLES C. MAY 


O the employer who has decided upon a housing 
program, several broad questions of policy 
immediately present themselves. Among the 

very first, is that of the type or organization of the 
new settlement. Shall our development be planned 
as an independent community, or shall we regard 
ourselves as a part of our nearby city neighbor ; shall 
we confine ourselves to providing homes for our 
workmen, or must we also provide them with stores, 
movies, libraries, clubs, and what-not ? 

Sometimes. as we have indicated, the question an- 
swers itself in the nature of the industry, in that the 
housing group, whether or no, must be reasonably 
accessible to the plant, and the plant is oftentimes 
necessarily located far from an established center of 
population. In a majority of cases, however, the 
question comes squarely up tothe owner. Industries 
cannot cut themselves off from centers of transporta- 
tion and power, even if they are in a position to 
carry their labor with them, so that usually the new 
development is located not so far from a town or city 
but that an employer might with some show of rea- 
son shift the responsibility for community life in that 
direction. Under such circumstances the owner 
must consider very carefully what shall be his policy 
— how far shall he carry the town-building proposi- 
tion, or, if you like, at what point may he with pro- 
priety stop. 

It may be taken as an axiom that something of 
community life must be provided to insure a con- 
tented and reasonably permanent body of workers. 
To make this requirement concrete, one example 
might be cited. A few months ago the writer vis- 
ited a group of houses recently completed by one of 
the largest coal mining companies. These were seven 
room, single-family, semi-detached houses of the 
most modern type — brick, with slate roofs, steam- 
heat, plumbing, and electric light. They were well 
planned and substantially built. For these accom- 
modations the company asked a rental of $12.00 per 
month with electric light free, yet at that time there 
were thirteen vacant houses out of a total of about 
thirty-six. 

The reasons given by the employees themselves 
were simple. The houses were fine, but they were 
‘“too near the mine, and too far from the trolley.’’ 
The breaker was, in fact, visible from the front 
porches of the houses, at a distance of perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. The trolley was a ten-minute 
walk, and the city to which it formed the connecting 
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link was then a ride of about twenty minutes. At 
that time at least, the attraction of these exceptional 
rental values in the houses (for which the miners 
were amply able to pay) was not sufficient to offset 
The lure of 
town-life was strong enough to compensate for a 


the lack of a community to live in. 


twice-a-day journey of about forty minutes to or 
from some one of the other villages that lay close 
around the larger city. 

It will be seen, therefore, that even where a city 
is reasonably nearby, the employer is not always ab- 
solved from the necessity, or at least the advisability, 
of planning his housing group for, if nothing more, 
a neighborhood unit with a social life of its own. If, 
on the other hand, the plant is to be moved wholly 
outside the radius of existing communities; if the 
employer proposes to make a real contribution toward 
decentralization of industry — by so much the more is 
he bound to enter the field of real industrial town 
planning. 

Assuming, then, that the employer has ‘ecided 
upon a building program that includes the fundamen- 
tals of community life, he cannot move far until he 
has adopted a policy on organization.- Let us see, 
briefly, what general forms of structure are possible 
for the industrial development. 

The earliest and simplest of these villages, spring- 
ing up around a single industry, were hardly con- 
scious of any organization at all. It simply came 
about that the company, needing accommodations for 
its hands,’’ built a house here and there, leased it 
to one of its own men, collected the rent, made neces- 
sary repairs — all as part of its own business. 

Very often the owner of the factory was besides 
being owner of the homes, the founder and donor of 
the village library, the auditorium, perhaps the hos- 
pital and club-room. He was probably, too, the presi- 
dent of the bank and the head of the school committee 

in every way, the town’s leading citizen. This 
paternal sort of industrial village had its day before 
consolidation in industry took place, when the head 
of the business was a person, not a board of directors, 
and when the intimate relation between employer and 
wage-earner had still something of the idyllic about it. 
They were the days, too, before the trades-union had 
combined with the automatic power-machine to take 
When well 


administered by a man possessed of the necessary 


the romance out of earning a livelihood. 


tact and patience, there were many features about 
these paternal settlements which were peculiarly at 


ra 
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tractive, and no better cared for, prosperous, and 
contented bodies of workers could be found than in 
certain of the villages of this character. 

Yet, being founded upon an essentially small-con- 
cern relation between employer and worker, the pa- 
ternal type of village was doomed to failure when 
attempted on a large-concern basis, with the personal 
element lacking. Furthermore, cases had early begun 
to appear where the “company house,’’ even the 
company club or library or church, were looked upon 
by the men with suspicion. They could not conceive 
such things being provided for them from purely un- 
selfish 


motives; there must be a string tied to them 


besides, it began to look like charity, 
and charity they would have none of. 


somewhere ; 


Sometimes, unfortunately, their suspicions appear 
to have been justified. At any rate, many elements 
industry continued to work together to 


make this prejudice against the ~ 


ot modern 


company house ’’ 
almost universal, and to the worker, it came to mean, 
not protection, but exploitation. 


To get away from the prejudice against purely 
activities, and still to maintain a close 


with 


“company ”’ 
coordination the parent organization, the ar- 
rangement most frequently adopted is the creation of 
a subsidiary company to handle the building pro- 
gram. This is the more often resorted to, because in 
several of the states, manufacturing companies or 
corporations, as such, are prohibited from dealing in 
real estate for housing purposes. It was this law, in 
Illinois, for example, which forced the dispersal of 
the Pullman holdings, back in 1898. Furthermore, 
the officials of large corporations are seldom in a posi- 
tion to add to their usual duties, those of the organ- 
ization and conduct of a considerable business in real 
estate, building construction, and social administra- 
tion. However active and enthusiastic may be their 
interest in the building program — and those feeling's 
are by no means universal among employers — limi- 
tation of time, if nothing else, prevents any proper 
concentration upon their housing development. Both 
economy and efficiency, then, point toward the crea- 
tion of a subordinate branch, or an independent or- 
ganization to which may be intrusted the conduct of 
the housing program. Sometimes the bond between 
the manufacturing and the housing organization is a 
close one, in other cases the personnel is entirely dif- 
ferent, and aside from the broadest matters of policy, 
the whole responsibility is placed upon the subsidiary. 

The older form of organization — that of the pater- 
nal type, was in the early days, splendidly democratic. 
In spite of the fact that all activities were those of the 
company, all benefits handed down by the company, 
still the intimate human contact was the touch of 
nature that made the company head and the lowest 
paid ~ hand’’ workers together. As they grew 
gradually apart, this democratic spirit became more 
rare, the class consciousness more keen, with evident 


touches of antagonism cropping out more frequently. 

The industrial village of the present must be demo- 
cratic in structure; it must express individual inde- 
pendence of action and the possibility for individual 
initiative. For the workman of to-day is exceedingly 
jealous of his freedom of movement; anything that 
savors of company compulsion is frowned upon by 
the individual workman and actively fought by the 
labor unions. Both have very emphatically voiced 
their’ disapproval of certain company selling schemes 
by which the way of entry into a home-owning con- 
tract was made temptingly easy, while the way of 
withdrawal, in case circumstances made withdrawal 
wise, was so difficult that the workman was almost 
bound to the soil. Probably no one thing is so essen- 
tial for success in an industrial development as a con- 
viction among the employees of the good faith of the 
company. <F£sprit de corps through the works is a 
seemingly intangible element— but a multitude of 
examples have proven it the one indispensable. It is 
the vital spark whose presence may give life and 
success to a mediocre housing development, whose 
absence may wither and deaden a most carefully 
studied and otherwise excellent program. 

For these reasons the personality of the one to 
whom is intrusted the active prosecution of the hous- 
ing development is a prime factor. Given all the 
qualities of executive and administrative ability, he 
cannot be successful without holding the confidence 
of the workmen. Such a man is often one who has 
risen from the ranks, whom the older men 
member as a workman in the shop, whom they still 
regard as of the same spirit with themselves. He 
will be in a position to feel the pulse of the shop all 
through the course of the development, to correct 
misconceptions before they grow serious, to consult, 
to advise, to interpret as the need arises. He will be 
able to influence the trend of their thought as a group, 
he will be quick to perceive when it is wise to modify 
the company’s program, so as to conform more closely 
to that thought. 

A democratic form of organization for the indus- 
trial village is desirable wherever and to the extent 
that it is found practicable. Here at once enters the 
fundamental question of the grade of workmen to be 
housed, and their nationality. It goes without say- 
ing that a colony of skilled American mechanics, ac- 
customed to ideas of self-government, to independent 
thinking, and to some collective action, is fitted for a 
totally different form of organization from that which 
must be adopted for a body of foreign labor, hardly 
in touch with our language, totally out of touch with 
American institutions. More difficult still is the case 
where a single development must house several dif- 
ferent nationalities, each having its own clearly de- 
fined traits and habits of living. 

In the latter case a really democratic organization 
is not immediately practicable, nor will it become so 


“an re- 
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until an indefinite period of guided probation has 
been passed through. Even so, every effort should 
be made from the first to make the community organ- 
ization a representative one. In each of the nationali- 
ties present there is almost sure to be some family 
which stands out above the others in intelligence, 


appreciation, and responsiveness. Finding such 
a family, its co-operation may be used to good 


purpose in many ways—as representing a group of 
the working forces within the building organization, 
and as leaders setting the pace for less quick-witted 
families of their own nationality. 

This sort of representative government for the in- 
dustrial village has been 
instances in this country. 
Carried to its ultimate 
form representation be- 
comes partnership, and we 
have the peculiarly attrac- 
tive 


successful in numerous 


type of community 


which, since its beginnings Ke peta =t: 
- |e 
years ago, has made such $ ae 


remarkable growth in Eng- 
land. The co-partnership 
town, briefly, is 
which all 


estate, 


one in 
property — real 
public improve- 
ments and utilities, as well 
as the houses themselves 
remain permanently in 
common ownership by a 
corporation in which every 
resident is a stockholder. 
As a form of organization 
it has appealed strongly to 
American town planners, and several communities 
have set aside tracts in their developments with a 
view to making them co-partnership communities. 
Thus far, however, there is not, so far as the writer 
has been able to discover, any American example of 
a community actually organized and operating under 
the co-partnership principle. Two main objections 
have hindered its progress in this country — first, the 
absence, in almost every industrial village, of a popu- 
lation that is homogeneous enough in its make-up for 
an organization which must depend for success upon 
collective thought and action; second, even where 
a community is predominantly American in make-up 
the individualism that is still our characteristic pre- 
vents us from accepting — instead of complete owner- 
ship of small things, a common and partial ownership 
of large benefits. It should be said, however, that 
the idea is by no means dead in this country, and we 
may yet see it put into operation as a working plan. 

Experience has proven, then, that for the organ- 
ization of industrial communities under American 
conditions, several general conclusions may be ac- 
cepted: first, that the paternal form of workmen's 





Study for Future Development of Fairfield 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 


village — where 
source - 


all benefits flow from a single 
the company — is obsolete, because when 
proceedings are on a business basis, the workman 
suspects that he is being exploited and, when action 
is clearly without financial return, he resents being 
made the object of philanthropy; second, that a 
democratic form of organization is desirable in such 
degree as may be practical, which will depend upon 
the grade and racial make-up of the working pop- 
ulation; third, that representation for the workers 
in the building organization will prove valuable in 
many essentials; fourth, that 


with the growth in 
this country of a social sense, and an appreciation 
of the advantages of 


collective action on a large 
scale instead of individual 
action on a minute scale, 
the co-partnership princi- 
ple may still work itself 
out with large advantages 
to the interests of both 
worker and emplover. 

In summarizing the work 
of the past year in housing 
of workingmen, Mr. Law- 
rence Veiller, speaking be- 
fore the National Housing 
Conference, stated that it 
was the Bridgeport Hous- 
ing Company which had 
pointed the way to all the 
others. The company has 
been operating hardly 
more than a year, yet it 
has upon its list of accom- 
plishments, an apartment, accomn odating 39 fam- 
ilies, a group of “‘terrace’’ dwellings of one and two 
family houses accommodating 139 families, a group of 
single-family detached and semi-detached dwellings, 
housing 20 families, and a second group of similar 
tvpes, also for 20 families. The apartment and the 
terrace houses are within Bridgeport’s central area ; 
the latter two groups lie outside the city limits, one 
at Lordship, the other just inside the limits of the 
town of Fairfield. Both these groups, illustrated 
herewith, are the work of R. Clipston Sturgis of 
Boston, as architect and community planner. 

Speaking first of the Fairfield group, the portion 


upon which these first houses have been placed, 
forms merely the entrance motive for the whole 
development as projected. This relation will be 


made clear by a reference to the general plan, re- 
produced on this page. At the moment this pre- 
sent group appears inconclusive and fragmentary, 
and so it must until further development supplies 
the focus toward which the street is headed, in 
the schoolhouse, its playground, the two flanking 
quadrangular groups of terrace houses together with 
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little cottages which are 
placed to mark the ap- 
Fairfield 
avenue into the develop- 
ment. 


proach from 


They stand trim 
and optimistic, inviting 
further acquaintance with 
the community beyond, 
and shaming by direct 
contrast their drab neigh- 
bors. 

The lotting of the Lord- 
ship group is of particu- 
lar interest because the 
land had previously been 
subdivided - and 
The 
resubdivision by Mr. 


badly 
lots had been sold. 


Sturgis provides for as 
many families, makes 
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Plan of Lordship Development 


the surrounding areas of detached and semi-detached 
dwellings, forming a self-contained community. 

In another sense, however, this group should attain 
at once more of the neighborhood quality than the 


Lordship community, because in occupying doth 


sides of its street it 


thereby becomes at once 







lotting more normal, in- 
troduces some interest of 
has left 
natural circular 


grouping, and 
over, a 
depression, screened by 
large trees, which is to 

be reserved for a community group of future garages. 
The houses that compose the two groups are of six 
types, two of them — the semi-detached 


fications of the single-family units. 


being modi- 
The range, both 
in size and in number of rooms, is not a wide one, for 


SCALE, Snes 
a self-contained unit of 
. . LEGEND 
1 | yulatic nm. T he Li rd _ Al SINGLE HOUSE WITH LIVING RM-DINING RM KITCHEN 2 BED ROOMS AND BATH 


A2 0OUBLE OF A-1 


ship collection of houses B2 ovate oF B-1 


Bl SINGLE HOUSE WITH LIVING RM DINING RM SCULLERY 2BED RMS AND BATH 


C1 SINGLE HOUSE WITH LIVING RM DINING RM KITCHEN PANTRY 


appears, on paper, far 3 BED ROOMS AND BATH 
D 1 DOUmLEe TENEMENT EACH w TH LUVING RM DINING RM 
more unified and com- Se 


that all its 
houses, except two, face 


plete, vet in 


out toward property over at 
which the housing com- 
pany has no control, the 
effect in execution will be 
held 


group 


better 
the 


together in 
both 
sides of the street belong 


where 


in the picture. 
Yet immediate contrast 
has been 


between what 


and what our 


build 


has 


may be 


workman's home 


ine standards, its 


advantages. Decidedly, 


no eood deed in a 


naughty world ever 


shone to better compari 


son than do the several 
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the housing need for which they were designed is 
almost or quite exclusively that of a single class — 
the well-paid, munition-making The 
(B1) therefore, contains potentially 
three bedrooms, the number generally regarded as 
the standard for the normal family unit- 
for 


mechanics. 


smallest type 


that is, 
children, 
Where one of the latter 


bedroom male 


parents, bedroom for 
bedroom for female children. 
requirements is not 

the 
stairs bedroom nat- 


urally reverts to its 


present, down- 


use dining 
, what 


just as probable, it 


as a 


room, or is | Chuime Lime 


is rented to a bach- 4% 
elor boarder. 

For utilization of 
space, compactness, : 
and avoidance of #4 


waste room, this lit- | 
—>12t 

tle plan would seem ~?™“* 

to approach the last 


wi ord e 


If question , 
may be raised as to | 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
SS 


the policy of gain- 


ing floor space in 
bedrooms at the expense of headroom, it should be 
remembered that the roof slope is as real a function 
With 
roofs that slope so steeply as these, a height that is 
usable for anything is reached very quickly, and 


the lower portions are always usable for many things. 


of usefulness as is the actual headroom line. 


For ingenuity of plan and arrangement the two- 
family house (D) challenges attention. Entrances 


separated by the length of the house, living porches 
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Front Elevation of Cottage, 
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the same, independent access to cellar for the upstairs 
apartment, even an independent heating plant — it 
would seem that the usual evils of this tvpe had been 
very largely eliminated. 

Attention should also be called to the special pro 
At the F 
now screen 
drying yards are framed into concrete posts which 


vision for future garage construction. air 


field group the standing lattices which 

will one day be- 
come the corners of 
This 


is ae 


the garage. 
provision 


phetic of the work 


man’s future and 


of the universality 
of gasoline trans 
pertation. That 


the prophecy is not 
of distant fulfilment 
is shown by the fact 
that at 
ot 


in least one 


these houses the 
garage and the car 
1 | itself are already in 
1 | evidence. 

A at the 
plans will prove that 
the standard of construction and equipment is high 
—so high that it is amazing to think back a 


glance 


Type Cl 


mere 
fifteen years to college dormitories where the stu 
dent kept his coal in a closet and shoveled it into 
a sheet-iron stove, where he filled the oil lamp from 
his own can, where he walked to another building 
for toilet facilities, to an outdoor pump for water, 
and to the gym for a bath. Such facilities are to-day 


frowned upon for the temporary bunk house of a 
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General View in Fairfield Development Showing Three Types of Cottages 
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railway section gang. The Bridgeport houses con- housing problem in its most acute form that of the 
tain all that to-day’s standards call for— individual lowest paid wage earner; their problem is a special 
heating plant, plumbing of the most modern type, one. We know, too, that their first year’s work has 
electric light in several cases, an open fireplace. been carried on under circumstances of labor and 

All walls are of brick of eter wa material markets which have 
good texture and interest- very generally choked off 
ine bond; roofs of slate, not 





all building. Their accom- 
plishment in carrying on at 
all is much, but they have 
done more—they have 


a 
the cheapest, but of excel- 

lent variety and color; gut- 

ters and leaders of wood. 

The house plumbing is all = given a demonstration of 
worth-while building with 

substantial materials, look- ’ 





taken at present to individ 


ual cesspools, which are Ue 











Uae TT 
on iW ill! 


tree-planted space along the . — 


placed in the grassed and ing for their return over a 
long period in low upkeep 
roadways. Later, when the costs and continuing value ; 
sewer system is installed they have reverted for their 4 
these drainage lines will be architectural inspiration to 
American examples which 


after a hundred years and 


available for easy connec 


tion. In the meantime, in 
cidentally, the street trees more are still worthy and 


should flourish as the bibli sound; they have set down 


: in the midst of Bridgeport 
’ End Elevation, Two Family House, Type D k ae 
It is greatly to be re- an example of architectural 


cal bay tree. 


gretted that tabulated costs both on general devel- simplicity and dignity that marks a forward step in 
opment and on individual houses are not at present the design of workingmen’s houses and which cannot 
available. We know that the Bridgeport Housing fail to have an influence for good upon the future 
Company has not set itself to solve the industrial development of the whole city. 
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Two Family House, Type D First Floor Plan 


Fairfield Development for Bridgeport Housing Company 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 


See Plates 31 and 32 for Further Illustrations 
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oe bay ts on the axis of the fireplace ai the dais end stone and that of the interior walls is Indiana limestoneand 
of the Great Hall. It ts entirely of masonry con- the exterior walls of local ledge stone. The glass is tem 
struction including the ceiling vault. The exterior trim porary and soon will be replaced by a permanent windox 


DETAIL OF BAY IN GREAT HALL, THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON (BOSTON OFFICE), ARCHITECTS 
DETAIL DRAWING BY EDGAR T. P. WALKER ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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SLEVATION OF NINTH STREET FACADE 


HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GEORGE B POST & SONS AND MAURAN, RUSSELL & CROWELL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BALLROOM 


VIEW IN LOBBY LOOKING TOWARD ST CHARLES STREET ENTRANCE 


HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GEORGE B POST & SONS AND MAURAN, RUSSELL & CROWELL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CENTER DINING ROOM 
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DETAIL OF SERVICE SCREEN IN CENTER DINING ROOM 


HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GEORGE B. POST & SONS AND MAURAN, RUSSELL & CROWELL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLANS OF CELL BLOCKS 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PENITENTIARY AND WORKHOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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STAIR HALL, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING VIEW OF MESS HALL FROM CORRIDOR 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PENITENTIARY AND WORKHOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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COTTAGES FOR THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COMPANY, LORDSHIP AND FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
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“Tea need for 
additional build- 
ings in which to 
carry on activities 
growing out of our 
participation in the 
war was first keenly 
felt at the National 
Capital, and the man- 
ner in which the need 
has been met is of 
particular interest to 
architects because the 
successful results ob- 
tained are due to the 
services of one of their 
own profession. 

These buildings con- 
sist of offices for the 
Council of National 
Defense, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Fuel 
Administration, and 
the Small Arms Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department. 

Aside from the fact that these buildings were 
erected in a marvelously short time and for approxi- 
mately 13 cents a cubic foot, they further illustrate 
that it is possible to make great economies and do 
emergency work quickly and still preserve in the 
finished work a reasonable amount of architectural 
beauty. The result in this instance clearly demon- 
strates that if the work is put in graceful hands, the 
result will be graceful, and it also demonstrates that 
graceful hands are the most practical. 

The Council of Defense building, the first one 
completed, was entirely designed, built, and equipped 
in forty-two days and has all the modern conve- 
niences of a well planned office building with far more 
light and better circulation than the average build- 
ing used in peace time for office work. 

The entrance lobby to this building is very attrac- 
tive and simple in appearance and gives one the 
impression of entering into a country hotel with 
counters for information on either side and in front 
a railing at which guards are stationed to prevent 
any one entering who has not a pass. ‘There are 
guards at intersecting halls as well. These buildings 
now house over 4,000 clerks doing their work as 
smoothly a few days after moving in as one would 
find in any average office organization. 

It was the recommendation of Mr. Wood that with 
the ample space in Washington that could be easily 
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Entrance to Council of National Defense Building 


The New Temporary Government Offices at Washington 


WADDY B. WOOD, ARCHITECT 


obtained on most rea- 
sonable rates of ground 
rent, it was unneces- 
sary to risk life by de- 
signing these buildings 
over two stories in 
height. While every 
fire protection in the 
way of alarms, sprin- 
kler systems, etc., has 
been provided, still 
the problem of incen- 
diarism was worth 
consideration, and it 
is thought that with a 
two story building with 
ceiling heights only 9 
feet, even a woman 
could drop from the 
second floor window 
sill without serious in- 
jury in event of a dis- 
astrous fire; whereas 
a three story build- 
ing, fired in different 
points with German 
efficiency, would undoubtedly mean a great loss 
of life, no matter how many exit stairways were 
provided. 

It was also found that the two story building cost 
no more to erect per cubic foot than the three story 
building. The lease to the Government for the land 
on which the buildings are placed contains a stipula- 
tion that they are to be removed as soon as the work 
is completed on the expiration of the war, and that 
the materials in them belong to the Government. It 
is thought that the salvage of this material, all of 
which is adaptable to almost any kind of non-fire- 
proof building, and will be in practically as good 
condition upon demolition as when new, will return 
quite an amount of money to the Government when 
the buildings are wrecked. 

The ground rent per year amounts to approximately 
5 cents a square foot, which seems, under the circum- 
stances, very reasonable. The buildings are heated 
witha one pipe system of steam, which is much more 
economical than a two pipe system, but not quite as 
elastic. The wiring is exposed, which is a great 
economy. The plumbing consists of the usual fixtures 
of good make, connected with iron sewer pipes to 
the courts and from these points to the street sewers 
in glazed terra cotta pipes laid with cement joints. 

These buildings demonstrate the great advantages 
of large ample space for light and air, and limiting 
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First Floor Plan, Building of U. S. Food Administration 


the depth of rooms so that every part of them is 
utilized. This is an important factor in their success 
when it is recalled how many schemes often consid- 
ered are too great in depth to utilize the space in the 
central part away from the light source, although 
the showing in area might be very good. 

When Mr. Wood was commissioned to do this 
work he was allowed forty-eight hours in which to 
prepare for actual construction, and the results would 
seem to demonstrate that what this Government 
needs, and to a large extent is getting, are men in 
authority who can not only think clearly but arrive 
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Building of U. S. Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Waddy B. Wood, Architect 


building and were cut- 
ting up the material 
that could be procured 
in Washington with which to start operations. 

The Cantonment Division of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense did the purchasing and made some 
marvelous savings, on which they should be con- 
gratulated. Major Kilpatrick, Reserve Officer in 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, was 
detailed as Constructing Officer, and Mr. Wood 
states that his appointment and the able service he 
received from Major Starrett of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense had much to do with the speed and 
economy that were effected. All who are familiar 
with athletics doubtless remember Kilpatrick, the all 
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American end on the Yale 
team of 1910. He has now 
gone to France to superintend 
the construction of work there 
and prove what wonderful 
material our college athletes 
are providing. 

Mr. Hoover remarked, when 
he came down on the comple- 
tion of his building to inspect 
it, that he was greatly sur- 
prised to see that instead of 
going into a rough canton- 
ment structure he was going 
into an office building in which 
it would be a pleasure for his 
men to work. He also said 
that he thought there was a 
good deal of psychology in 
the attractiveness of a work- 
ing place and that it would 
mean greater efficiency. 

The Ordnance building dif- 
fers in one particular from 
the other buildings in this 
group in that it has one of its 
bays disconnected from the 
others and made entirely fire- 
proof. This fireproof build- 
ing contains the heating plant 
and the drafting quarters, 
where designs for all kinds 
of arms are prepared. The 
necessity of having this sec- 
tion fireproof is evident, for 
it would be a great loss if this 
data were destroyed by fire. 
This drafting room is one of 
the largest in the country. 
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First Floor Plan, Fuel ~~ 
Administration Building 
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First Floor Plan, Council of National Defense Building 
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Every one of these 
buildings was completed 
before the time allotted 
and also at a lower cost 


than the appropriation 
anticipated. Following is 
a brief description of the 
construction used : 

The exterior facing of 
the buildings is metal 
lath and stucco with a 
rough finish. Cornices, 
; porticoes, and other finish 
are of wood, executed in 
the simplest manner and 
with regard to every inch of material but 
with every moulding and part gracefully 
designed. 

It was found in starting on this proj- 
ect that, contrary to the general belief, 
usual stock sizes should be avoided, for 
the reason that they had all been ab- 
sorbed by cantonment work. The archi 
tect, therefore, avoided in every instance 
sizes of material and equipment that 
were used to a large extent in other war 
projects. It was also found that grouping 
the windows not only immensely improved 
the appearance of the buildings, but was 
much more economical and gave much 
better light to the interior office space 
than arranging them in isolated units. 
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The interiors have 
North Carolina pine 
floors with sub-floors and 
building paper between, 
and the walls are lined 
with wood pulp board 
4 inch thick, the joints 
being covered with wood 
strips. Roofs are cov- 
ered with felt of an at- 
tractive greenish gray 
color and ventilated at 
the top along the entire 
ridge. All the corridors 
are fitted with telephone 
wire moulds and all 
the rooms with picture 
moulding, chair rails, 
and base boards. The 
chair rail was found nec- 
essary because of 
the danger of break- 


ing through the as. 


wood pulp. The 
courts in the Coun 
cil of Defense build- | 
ing were lined with 
rustic siding; but it | 
was found that it l 
was not any cheaper | 
than stucco, so the 
later buildings were | 
stuccoed on all ex- 
terior walls, which 
practice is, of 
course, more fire- 
proof and forms a 
much better non- 
conducting outside 
wall. The Defense 
building has 100,000 
square feet of area, 
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Waddy B. Wood, Architect 


First Floor Plan of Ordnance Building 
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the Food building 125,- 
000, the Fuel building 
50,000, and the Ordnance 
building 150,000. 

It is very interesting 
when one stops to con- 
sider that these buildings, 
and others that will be 
continued in the group, 
are really the heart of 
the war work in this 
country. It is here that 
all of the big problems 
will be decided, starting 
from the White House, 
passing through this 
group and then to the 
cantonments and to 
France. When it is con- 
sidered that the Ordnance 
building, erected in 
this group, is only 
one of the branches 
connected with 
Small Arms, and 
there are numerous 
other branches of 
the Ordnance which 
in itself is only one 
of the activities of 
the War Depart- 
ment, and the War 
Department is only 
a part of the execu- 
tive force of the 
: Government, it can 
be realized into 
what an enormous 
Ky project this system 
of buildings will de- 
velop before the 
war is over. 





Rear View, Building of Small Arms Division, U. S. Ordnance Department 























Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa., John Haviland, Architect 


/ Prisons and Prison Building 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 


I. THE PENOLOGY OF IT 


ESARE LOMBROSO, the famous Italian crim- 
tC inologist, focused attention on the offender 

from the standpoint that he had come into the 
world with inherited tendencies that made him pre- 
destined to do wrong. Lombroso divided his prison 
class into three general divisions: the born criminal, 
the morally insane, and the criminaloid, the latter 
embracing the very large class of men who come 
to all prisons and are those who have not criminal 
instincts, but through their heredity and environ- 
ment have acquired, at least temporarily, an entirely 
wrong point of view on what is necessary for each 
man to teel and to do if he wants to live happily and 
contentedly in the society of his fellows. Many of 
this class live with us and do not get into jail, but 
some of them do. 

Lombroso’s views resulted largely in drawing at- 
tention to the criminal as a being belonging to a class 
by himself. The great criminologist expresses fine 
satisfaction in discovering, during a fos/ mortem ex- 
amination on the skull of a murderer, that it con- 
tained characteristics similar to that of the skull of the 
primitive man. At the sight of that similarity Lom- 
broso exclaims, ‘‘ I seemed to see all at once, clearly 
illumined, as in a vast plain undera flaming sky, the 


problem of the nature of the criminal, who repro- 
duces in civilized times the characteristics not only 
of primitive savages, but of still lower types, as /ar 
back as the Carnivora.’’ The italics are the author’s, 
because he wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
in Lombroso’s penology there is given to the crimi- 
nal some, at least, of the instinctive qualities of the 
man-eating animal — qualities which he has actually 
inherited from it. 

This view of the ferocity of the offender caused 
him to be regarded as a creature of an entirely 
different nature from his brother outside of the 
prison gate, who shunned him as something to be 
despised and rejected of men. Lombroso observed 
that he was made up of different physical, psychic, 
functional, and skeletal anomalies: “‘ just as a musi- 
cal theme is the result of a sum of notes and not 
of any single note, the criminal type results from 
the aggregate of these anomalies which render him 
strange and terrible, not only to the scientific ob- 
server, but to ordinary persons who are capable of 
an impartial judgment.’’ It was this point of view 
which has been responsible for the most brutal, gro- 
tesque, ignorant, and stupid treatment of the offender 
of the civil law, the evidences of which greet the in- 
vestigator on every hand, even at the present day. 
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Plan of a German Prison on the Radiating Type 
Showing space for the exercising yard. 
these yards still remain, they are now entirely in disuse 

This extreme view received perhaps its first punc- 
ture at the hands of Sir Charles Booth, an English 
investigator, who after a careful study of Lombroso’s 
penological principles put them to an ingenious and 
quite unexpected use. He found as a result of his 
investigations that some of the most distinguished 
and able English politicians, bankers, architects, 
and others exhibited perhaps, in a slightly less de- 
gree, the same traits, the same irregularities of fea- 
ture, frame, and mind which Lombroso detected in 
the criminal.* 

This pronouncement naturally caused 
those who had been influenced by Lombroso’s pe- 
nology to begin to revise their judgment of it, and 
that revision has been going on steadily ever since. 
Now it is known that the criminal is not to be clas- 
sified solely by his phy- 
siognomy or by any phy- 
sical, psychic, functional, 
or skeletal 
which 


unusual 


anomalies 
differentiate him 
clearly from the rest of us. 

The slow and tortuous 
course of prison reform 
need only be touched on 
here and the dismal his- 
tory of the cruelties and 
abuses which it has finally 


overcome. How John 
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It is gratifying to know that even in Germany, where in some of the prisons 
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Howard, whose name is revered 
as no other in the annals of prison 
reform, went about from prison 
to prison, giving their vile con- 
ditions what publicity was pos- 
sible in those latter days of the 
eighteenth century, and finally 
dying of prison fever in far-off 
Russia. How France chained 
men together with iron rings 
around their necks for service in 
the galleys, and their departure 
for that miserable servitude was 
one of the diversions of the titled 
classes — a circumstance not en- 
tirely dissimilar to the slumming 
of society to the night courts 
in our own day. How Baccaria, 
the great Italian reformer and a 
nobleman by birth, gave the death 
blow to the methods of torture 
which prevailed in his day. The story continues 
through the English system of transporting the 
criminal to Australia and the dreadful pass which 
prisoners had come to on Norfolk Island until Captain 
Maconochie became its governor, nder whose ad- 
ministration order prevailed in a prison community 
where disorder had previously been unspeakable. 
Through his efforts a system of marks was established, 
whereby the prisoner could obtain good marks for 
good behavior, which resulted in alleviating and ele- 
vating his position and established different grades, 
one of the very first examples of the classification of 
prisoners, now so important a factor in our prison 
administration. Sir Walter Crofton built on this 
principle in the Irish prisons, where it came to be 
known as the Irish system, and aimed at the reforma- 





A Design Submitted in Competition for a New Sing Sing Prison by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company 


With one long cell block and a central alleyway connecting some of the more important buildings 
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tion of the prisoner, where heretofore the thought 
had been almost solely to punish him. This principle 
of reformation came to be the guiding one at the new 
prison built at Elmira, in New York State, which was 
boldly proclaimed for the first time not a prison, but 
a reformatory. Here was developed in our own day 
the indeterminate sentence,— America’s honorable 
contribution to penology. Different systems of treat- 
ing prisoners became identified with different prisons: 
thus that at Auburn was known as the Auburn sys- 
tem; and that at the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia as the Philadelphia system, the former 
advocating the separation of prisoners by night only, 
the latter by day as well as night —a natural reaction 
against herding prisoners together without regard to 
age, sex, or condition, mental or physical, as had been 
the case formerly, and which developed a controversy 
that interested penologists all over the world. Many 
came to America to inspect its early prisons, 
among them Sir William Crawford who, upon his 
return to England, constructed the great prison of 
Pentonville and others on the radiating principle of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia. All this 
and much more, quite equal in interest to any tale of 
fiction devised with all the art of the most consum- 
mate master, is open to the student of penology in 
many books of prison history, experience, and inves- 
tigation. 

In striking contrast to this former state of opinion 
and ignorance it may be said that now every one 
realizes that the old idea of the incarcerated prisoner 
with ball and chain and with stripes and lock steps 
is a thing relegated to the past. Even the idea that 
the offender should expiate his crime in prison pun- 
ishment has gone by the board. All resentment for 
his crime, so called, has been eliminated, and mod- 
ern penology now looks upon him largely from the 
standpoint of the psychologist as a patient afflicted 
with a disease for which science is trying to finda 
cure. 

The experience which the investigator gets in 
search of ideas for prison buildings is always an in- 
teresting one, and the nearer he comes to the man 


behind the bars, the more livening and heartening 
that experience is. Lombroso, who was an inde- 
fatigable worker, based his opinion of the criminal 
upon an examination of some 5,000 of them. If we 
could have had a page or two from each of the 5,000 
criminals on Lombroso, society —— as penologists like 
to call those of us who are not in jail -— might have 
been further along in the solution of the prison 
problem. 

Progressive wardens throughout the country have 
demonstrated time and time again that about the 
worst treatment for the prisoner is to keep him con- 
tinually behind prison bars, and that with proper 
supervision he can be trusted to work industriously 
and intelligently out in the open. In fact, work is 
more important for the criminal population than for 
the civil — afact which has been better understood 
abroad than it has here. To take a man who finds 
himself in trouble either through his inability or his 
disinclination to work, put him into confinement and 
support him without work, is to make him more 
incapable of honest endeavor when he is released 
from prison than he was before he went in. This 
policy, even now pursued in the great majority of 
our county jails, is criminal in its stupidity and has 
earned for these institutions the very proper and 
the very telling title of “‘ Schools for Crime.’’ 

These old jails in the towns and smaller cities are 
slowly being discarded, and prisons are beginning to 
be built out in the country where the men can lead 
a freer and more unrestricted life; where they can 
be kept in a state of mental and physical cleanliness; 
where they can become physically tired in work out 
in the fields and woods, and where they have an ab- 
solute change in environment — a change in thought 
and in deed and scene. All this is as important for 
their mental as their physical state, and it is safe to 
say that from now on there will be no more prisons 
built either in or near our cities. Farms of sufficient 


size and remoteness should be purchased for new 
penitentiary buildings that will guarantee, as far as 
any one can foresee the future, against the proximity 
of urban conditions. 


In fact, as compared with the 





The New Canadian Prison at Guelph, Under Process of Construction 


This was built almost entirely by the inmates who cast the concrete blocks of which it is constructed 
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old methods, what seems to create the best influence 
in which to develop a regenerated habit of thought 
and mind in the offender is a confinement as unre- 
stricted as possible. That the offender can be suc- 
cessfully housed in an institution without bars, has 
been proved so effectively that the question of how 
far they may be omitted altogether is now com- 
mencing to be discussed. At the United States Gov- 
ernment Prison at Occoquan, Va., temporary wooden 
buildings were built some eight years ago with no 
jail protection whatever, except 
whole institution was placed a 
fence. 


that around the 
high barbed wire 
This was put up by the prisoners and not 
very securely done. One partof it blew down, some 
parts of it were torn down by careless teamsters, so 
that finally was taken down 
and, as a result, this interesting fact turned up that 
fewer men were lost with no 
one. 


the whole enclosure 


enclosure than with 


Modern and more enlightened penology has proved * 


that the majority of the inmates of our prisons are 
mentally retarded. Many may be classed as acci- 
dental offenders who have unwittingly transgressed 
the laws. That a class of degenerate, vicious, cruel, 
and habitual criminals exist is not to be denied, —the 
born criminal of Lombroso,— but by no means to 
the extent that the necessities of prison discipline 
and construction desirable in their case should be 
made that for all. 

To build an entire penitentiary on the basis of its 
worst possible inmate is nonsense, yet this has been 
a guiding principle of prison design; but it never 
has and it never will produce a good prison. 

Liberality of treatment for the offender is now 
eonceded by all. The striped clothes which were 
toaid in his capture, if he escaped, have been dis- 
carded because the depressing influence of this 
grotesque costume on the men as a whole is not 
compensated by the advantage it gives in the single 
instance. In fact, the escape of a prisoner is by no 
means considered such a calamity now as formerly. 
The writer remembers Major Rogers’ observation at 
the time. of his visit to some of the English prisons, 
on his remark that in the United States we had 
perfected the process of tool-proof steel for prison 
work,and how expensive it made such buildings. 
He said, ‘‘ But an escaped prisoner is not such an 
awful thing ; why spend a hundred thousand dollars 
more on an institution simply to lessen the number 
of escapes by two or three a year? It isn’t worth 
it.’’ Norisit. Major Rogers’ attitude was plainly 
from the standpoint of the economy of cost; but a 
much more adequate reason is that the intelligent 
superintendent can build up a better morale in his 
men without the extreme methods of steel protec- 
tion than with them. In America, especially, the 
one factor which has controlled prison design is the 
thought that the prisoner must be retained at all 
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hazards. We have erected one row, two rows, three 
rows of tool-proof steel at enormous expense, behind 
which we put a man to sleep who will work all day 
long out in the open with no thought of running 
away, and it is the discovery of the fact that the re- 
tention of the prisoner is not the difficult and haz- 
ardous thing which every one thought it was that 
changes the whole philosophy of prison construction 
and opens up to the architect the most interesting 
possibilities of prison design. 


II. PRISON PLANS 


The evolution of the prison plan is a subject of 
much interest. Since the construction of the Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia by John Haviland, 
prisons may be divided into two general types, — 
the radiating and the non-radiating. The radiating 
type, of which many of the older buildings are ex- 
amples, dates from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when prison reform in England was 
championed by John Howard, Sir William Crawford, 
and later by Charles Dickens. England previous to 
1800 had transported her criminals to Australia and 
America; but with the successful outcome of the war 
of the Revolution, America served no longer as a 
field for transportation, and consequently prisons 
had to be built in great numbers. These early 
prisons have all been demolished, and as a result of 
Sir William Crawford’s visit to America the type 
of English prison to be generally adopted later was 
that of the radiating type patterned after the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. This building 
is still occupied and is one of the most interesting 
prisons which the student of penology can visit. It 
is surrounded by a high wall, as were all the prisons 
of that time, and the main front is a fine and appro- 
priate type of Gothic architecture. Its conception is 
broad, the detail simple and good, the walls and stone- 
work, and indeed the great entrance doors themselves, 
are sufficiently old to give pleasure to the architect 
who delights in weather-worn surfaces and the archi- 
tectural inspiration of the past, and Warden Mc- 
Kenty, who governs his institution with a rare good 
humor and intelligence, welcomes all who journey 
thither. 

While the radiating type of prison was the logical 
one for the penology of its period, it has now many 
disadvantages. The first seems to be the unusual 
and disturbing appearance that such a plan gives to 
the architecture. At the Eastern Penitentiary this 
was concealed by the high enclosing wall which the 
architect treated so effectively, but the stockade wall 
is now in disrepute, and it should not be used to 
conceal the awkward architecture of the whirligig 
plan. Furthermore, the radiating plan usually ne- 
cessitated a huge space in the center for which no 
one has found an adequate use, and which is expen- 
sive to construct and heat after it is constructed. 
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The central dome at Rahway is said to have cost 
$250,000, and encloses a vast vacant area inhumane 
in its appearance and utterly useless in its structure. 
It is impossible for the architect to give repose to 
the design of a series of buildings grouped so that 
they are all headed for a common center and creat- 
ing the impression of a possible head-on collision of 
buildings. Then, too, the end of the cell block where 
it adjoins the central dome is dark, as is the dome 
itself, except for the top lighting — always unsatis- 
factory to the institutional group. Another difficulty 
1s found in the orientation of the various wings. 
One wing may be placed at the best exposure — in 
our latitude with its long axis about northeast and 
southwest, but the others suffer more and more as 
they diverge from this angle. In this system of de- 
sign everything architectural has been sacrificed so 
that a single guard may observe whether the man 
who has been working in the field all day long, may 
not be slowly but surely filing his way out through 
layer upon layer of tool-proof steel. The radiating 
plan gives supervision, but not of kind or degree 
which is best suited to modern prison methods. 
That the trained architectural mind now rejects 
the radiating type of prison plan as architecturally 
unmanageable, may be seen from the competitive 
drawings submitted in the competition for Sing Sing 
Prison, instituted.in 1907. Many of the designs show 
one long cell block containing 1,400 men —a feature 
which was finally embodied in the new Minnesota 
State Prison at Stillwater. The basis of the design 
of this prison, however, is that of an alleyway con- 
necting the administration building at one end and 
the kitchens at the other, with the various bath- 
houses, dining room, chapel, cell houses, etc., be- 
tween — an idea which gained credence among some 
prison men as a practical arrangement in which to 
carry out the theory of prison discipline prevailing 
at that time. This type of plan has much to com- 
It is in many ways practical and conven- 


mend it. 





A 


First Prize Desi 


*It may be interesting to note just how the 
connecting corridor idea in a modified form be- 
came acceptable even some seven or eight years 
ago. At that time the city of Milwaukee insti- 
tuted a competition for a House of Correction. 
There were five prizes awarded. The author 
received the fourth prize and Messrs. Leenhouts & Guthrie of Milwau- 
kee received the first prize. The work was not taken up immediately 
after the award and a year or two went by before the working drawings 





Diagram of Final Plan 


ient, but from the architect’s standpoint it is ugly, 
although in this respect it is much better than the 
radial type of plan, and it is quite possible to orient 
all the buildings so that the cell block or blocks, the 
most important of all, will have the best possible 
exposure. The new prison at Guelph, Canada, has 
also been designed on this principle ; but this ar- 
rangement never gives a well balanced plan, and the 
huge cell block is now felt to be bad penology. It is 
too unusual and unnatural. The feeling of all penol- 
ogists now is that prison life should be as near nor- 
mal as possible, and this normality should be felt in 
the architecture of the prison quite as much as in its 
administration, and smaller units of cell housing are 
very much more desirable. The impression caused 
by the appearance of the institution on the mind of 
the inmate is a matter of prime importance, as will 
be shown later. 

What is more natural, as well as a more architec- 
tural solution of the problem, is the plan whose vari- 
ous parts are brought together by the use of the 
connecting corridor* to provide indoor circulation 
throughout the group. This system of design is 
well known in connection with other types of build- 
ing, but seems to be new to prison architecture. 
Indeed, such an arrangement would have only been 
tolerated in the present attitude toward the of- 
fender. Modern penology demands, first of all, ade- 
quate possibilities for segregation and classification. 
These are of vital importance in the administration 
of the modern penal institution, and cannot be prop- 
erly had in the huge cell block. To achieve this 
classification and segregation, the connecting corri- 
dor offers the greatest possibilities. To see how this 
might be accomplished, the author ventures to put 
forth plans of a large state prison which he drew for 
the New York Prison Association in consultation 
with its general secretary, Dr. F. O. Lewis, and 
which at the time they were drawn (November, 1915) 
embody all the features desirable in a prison of this 





Fourth Prize Design 


were finally started. Reference to the central 
diagram made from the working plans will show 
that the Institution was developed from the fourth 
and not from the first prize design. This was all 


fair enough, for by the terms of the competition all 
the prize plans became the property,of the 

and of course they were at liberty to use any one they chose. The in 
dent is mentioned as an argument for the connecting corridor idea. and 
incidentally is an interesting commentary on a competition 
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magnitude. It was proposed 
to house 1,500 inmates, all 
told. These were divided into 
four general classifications. 
The main or institutional 
group was to contain 800 in- 
mates, a disciplinary group 
was to house 150 inmates, a 
defective or abnormal group 
was to contain 150 inmates, 
and the honor group in cot- 
tages was to house 400. It 
has since become clear that 
it would be better for the 
state to have a general recep- 
tion institution where all of- 
fenders should first go for 
classification. From there 
the abnormals would be sent 
where all could be supervised 
by specialists in this class of 
work, the incorrigibles to a 
special prison designed and 
administered for them, and 
the other classes segregated 
in their respective institu- 
tions. Such general classi- 
fication of institutions would 
be far better than to have 
many classes in one institu- 
tion. The advantages of this 
method are now recognized in 


New York as well as in a few of the other states. 

By looking at the plan reproduced above, it will 
be seen that the institutional group is composed 
of eight cell blocks of 100 men each, four cell blocks 
disposed on either side of the main court and all 
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Plan of a Proposed State Prison, Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


Honor or Cottage Group in foreground with vegetable gardens on 
either side. Main Institutional Group in center with hospital and 
defectives on left and disciplinary group at right ; shops at rear help 
form enclosures for athletic fields. 


tion are the cell blocks 
offenders who will be 
leave their quarters. 


joined by a connecting cor- 
ridor, establishing two gen- 
eral classifications which are 
consistently maintained 
throughout every function of 
the institution. 

The cell blocks are three 
stories high, each floor sepa- 
rated and segregated from 
the other floors, which makes 
twenty-four classifications —- 
all that would ever be re- 
quired. There are two bath- 
houses, one for each group 
of four-cell blocks. 

The administration build- 
ing is placed at one end of 
the court and the mess hall 
at the other. The mess hall 
is arranged with entrances at 
each end, so that the two 
general classifications can be 
kept separate in the dining 
room as well as in the school- 
rooms on the floor above. 
On the third floor is the large 
auditorium. This has been 
set back at the ends so as to 
let into the main court the 
maximum amount of air and 
sunshine. 

To the right of the institu- 
and shops for the hardened 
confined here and will not 


On the corresponding side to 
the left is the hospital and the quarters for the 
abnormals and defectives. 


The power house, over 





Perspective View of a Proposed State Prison Shown in Plan Above 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 
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which is a gymnasium, is located behind the insti- 
tution. The shops have been placed so that they 
form a large enclosure, giving two athletic fields 
with the gymnasium between and used jointly for 
both, so that the two general classifications of the 
institutional group each have their respective fields 
for exercise. 

In front of the institution is the cottage group, 
whose inmates will work largely in the fields. The 
cottages are all in smaller units where the men may 
be housed in dormitories or in single rooms. A 
comparison of this plan with the radiating plans will 
show, even to the unpractised eye, that a better and 
more agreeable disposition of the various units has 
resulted by connecting these units with a corridor 
enclosing a square, than where all the buildings are 
pointing to a common center, or where they are at- 
tached to the single central corridor, as in the prison 
at Stillwater. 

A simple form of the type of plan based on the 
connecting corridor is shown in the author’s recently 
completed Westchester Penitentiary, and as it has 
been very carefully worked out he may be pardoned 
for going into the structure in considerable detail. 

The general problem was as follows: 

Westchester County had purchased at East 
View, at a very reasonable price, a fine estate of 
some four hundred acres of exceptionally tillable 
land. On this property it was proposed to build 
a Poor House for about 700 and a penitentiary 
and workhouse for about 350, all short term 
prisoners, the maximum sentence being thirteen 
months. Most of the men were to be employed 
on the farm, but in an institution of this size 
there are always men who will do better in 
shops so that the two kinds of work ought to be 
available. The plan was to build the institu- 
tion by contract and the shops by prison labor. 

The general scheme is set forth clearly in the 
plan, and it may be said that at the very begin- 
ning it was determined the men should be housed 
in smaller units than was usual. There are four 
cell blocks of three tiers each, all with outside 
cells, there being 27 men on a floor and 81 to a 
cell block. The connecting corridor 16 feet wide 
runs approximately east and west, and to this 
are joined the four cell blocks on the south, and 
on the north the reception building, the refectory, 
and school building. Between the two central 
cell blocks is placed the administration building 
connected to them by an open passage. 

The administration building has on the ground 
floor the warden’s office on one side of the hall, 
and the clerical office on the other, and in the 
rear, a long corridor which has been called the 
‘“ guards’ corridor’’ but which will be used largely 
for the intercourse between the prisoners and the 
public. On the second floor of the administra- 


tion building are quarters for a hospital and some 
rooms for the officers. It will be noted that the 
officers’ rooms on the second floor and the guards’ 
rooms on the third floor are accessible from the 
public space, but the hospital is only accessible from 
the prison side. In other words, the hospital is in 
the fortified portion and the guards’ quarters in the 
unfortified. The main stairway goes up to the third 
floor of the administration building, devoted entirely 
to guards’ rooms and these were made large enough 
so that two guards could occupy one room, and while 
this is not generally advisable it was a wise fore- 
thought because some of the rooms have already 
been used in this way. 

The hospital quarters are small, because in the 
prison with the individual room a man who is sick is 
better off in his cell than he would be in a general 
hospital ward, and the men very frequently prefer 
to stay by themselves. 

The prisoners brought to the institution enter the 
bath and reception building at the rear, where the 
process of their reception is as follows: 

They enter to the left where they undress and 





Cell Block Corridor, Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse, 
White Plains, New York 
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bathe. Their clothes are tied upin a bag, tempo- 
rarily placed in a metal lined closet which can be 
fumigated,and later taken to the general county 
farm laundry and sterilized. After the prisoner has 
had his bath he goes into the doctor’s office where 
he is given a careful physical examination, and here 
also are made the finger print and other records of 
identification which are very desirable from many 
points of view. 

He then goes tothe barber if necessary and has 
his haircut. It isnot now the 
custom to crop all prisoner’s 
heads unless the actual physi- 
cal condition makes such treat- 
After he has 
been given clean underclothes 
and a clean prison suit he goes 
to the warden’s office and is 
there 


ment necessary. 


interviewed by him. 
The prisoner is told what the 
rules of the institution are, 
and his first meeting with the 
warden is of consequence to 
both, as it gives the warden 
an intimate opportunity to re- 
gard and to counsel his man, 
and the prisoner his first inti- 
mation of what is expected of 
him and what his treatment 
will be. After his interview 
with the warden the prisoner 
is placed in cell block 3 to stay 
during the period of observa- 
tion, which is usually about two 
weeks. This is not only for 
the purpose of finding out what 
his physical condition may be, 
and to guard against the de- 
velopment of contagious dis- 
ease, but also that the prison 
authorities may make the 
equally important diagnosis of his mentality, from 
which is largely determined his future treatment. 
This cell block set apart for the observation period 
of the inmate adjoins the administration building, 
and it is easy for the warden to be in frequent touch 
with the new men. An inmate who is only sentenced 
for a week or ten days would never leave this cell 
block, but would serve his sentence and be released 
from there. Men confined for a longer period, how- 
would be assigned to whatever classification 
seemed best after the observation period expires. 
In the reception building are 


ever, 


also included the 
shower baths, twenty-seven in number, so that all 
the inmates of each floor may be bathed at one pe- 
riod. Shower baths are frequently put in the base- 
ment, about the worst possible place for them at all 
times, but especially in a prison. At Westchester 





Typical Cell, Westchester Penitentiary and Workhouse, 
White Plains, New York 


no quarters of any kind were put in the basement. 
It was determined at the outset that all require- 
ments should be accommodated above ground, a 
very wise provision for every prison building. Ad- 
joining the shower room is a store room which 
would be small under ordinary circumstances, but 
in this instance there is a large general storehouse 
which will be maintained independently for the pen- 
itentiary and workhouse. 

The school building contains four rooms with ac- 
commodations for 30 pupils in 
each schoolroom. 

The mess hall has been laid 
out so that the prisoners will 
sit at the table in the ordinary 
way, facing one another with 
alternate wide aisles for ser- 
vice. Feeding the prisoners 
in a large mess hall has now 
been generally adopted in this 
country, and is infinitely better 
than the continental system of 
feeding theminthecell. Man 
is a gregarious animal, espe- 
cially when his waywardness 
has landed him in prison and 
the old systems, which aimed 
at the solitary confinement of 
the prisoner and tried to re- 
form him by opposing all the 
things which were natural to 
him, were as stupid as they 
were cruel. 

Over the mess hall is the au- 
ditorium, large enough for all, 
with two stairways so that the 
inmates from cell blocks 3 and 
4 may be separated from those 
in cell blocks 1 and 2, and the 
connecting corridor has been 
divided by mesh grilles, so 
that these two general classifications which are very 
desirable may be maintained. 

The connecting corridor is not only advantageous 
in permitting all portions of the institution te be 
reached under cover, but has been very desirable as 
a place of recreation for the prisoners. It will be 
noted that it is cross ventilated by windows north 
and south and that, with its extended southern ex- 
posure, it makes a very satisfactory place for rec- 
reation and exercise in bad weather when the men 
cannot work outdoors. A signal advantage, too, 
arising from this type of plan is that the cell blocks 
on the second and third stories are lighted on all 
four sides because of the one story height of the con- 
necting corridor. The cell blocks are not only closed 
off from the connecting corridor bya glass partition, 
but at each floor the corridor between the cells is 
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again closed off from the stair hall so as to make the 
quarters for the men as quiet as possible. The in- 
tolerable banging, rattling, and reverberation of the 
usual steel cell in the huge modern cell block is one 
of the chief things to be said against it. 

It will be noticed that the institution as planned 
resolves itself into three courts, all of which will be 
kept in grass and planting and will look as little like 
the usual prison enclosure as it is possible to make 
them through gardening means. 

The author cannot refrain 
from mentioning here his ex- 
perience in inspecting the new 
and then building Camp Hill 
Prison on, the Isle of Wight, 
where he had the good fortune 
to go with Major Rogers, its 
architect. The new buildings 
were being constructed in a de- 
lightful environment of pine 
trees which curiously enough it 
was impossible to keep the war- 
den from cutting down when 
this beautiful timber was found 
growing within the prison en- 
closure. All the other prison 
yards in England are treeless 
and, consequently to the mind 
of the warden at Camp Hill, a 
prison yard with trees is not a 
prison yard, but something else. 
The fact that Camp Hill itself 
was something else than the 
usual type of English prison 
made no difference to the war- 
den. To him a prison yard meant a yard without 
trees and paved with cobble stones. 

The policy of Camp Hill is an English adaptation 
of the indeterminate sentence principle. Men who 
have been convicted three times are sent on their 
third conviction to Camp Hill, where they remain 
until the authorities consider they are more nearly 
capable of living normal] lives in the community. 

In designing Westchester the dominant idea was 
to accomplish three things: first, to create an institu- 
tion which would look as little like the conventional 





The Usual Type of Police Station Steel Cell 


In this type there is no provision whatever for anything approaching 
a screened position for the toilet so now. 


jail as possible; second, to give to each inmate the 
privacy of a separate compartment; and third, to 
build a county jail that, while giving much more in 
appearance and accommodation than the old type, 
should not exceed it in cost. 

With the first idea in mind the bars to the windows 
were all located on the inside of the sash instead of 
on the outside, so that this distinguishing mark of the 
usual penal institution should be as little evident as 
possible. 

By a special dispensation of 
the New York State Prison Com- 
mission, permission was given 
to place the bars 6 inches on 
centers instead of the usual 4! 
inches on centers. The win- 
dows were designed so that 
only three bars were necessary. 
These are painted light in color 
and consequently offer much 
less obstruction to the light. 
They are of tool-proof steel, 
and as the inmates are all short 
term men the desire for escape 
is not so great as in the longer 
term prisoner. At the time 
this idea was developed the 
author would have hesitated 
to put long term men behind 
prison bars which were so 
readily accessible to the inge- 
nuity of the accomplished crook, 
but he would not hesitate to do 





In the cells a toilet has been 
placed where it will be screened as much as possible 
and the usual prison seat has been arranged to close 
down over it and conceal it almost entirely from view. 
The cell walls have been painted a soft gray and 
each cell has a rug, a cot, a table and chair, a shelf 
and hook for the prisoner’s clothes, and a wash basin. 
The dining room has been furnished with very cred- 
itable-looking tables and chairs and the floor paved 
with a bright red tile, and the dull monotony of color 
usual in the prison building has been avoided 
throughout the institution. 





General View from Approach, Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 
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EDITORIAL 


E have previously spoken in these columns of 

the patriotic desire of the architectural profes- 
sion to serve the Government in any way in which its 
services might be made to count in winning the war, 
and how sincere offers made with a spirit of self-sac- 
rifice were politely, but nevertheless firmly, refused. 
After this denial to serve the Government the recent 
of Secretary McAdoo, that the building of 
houses and other private structures be postponed until 


request 


after the war, amounts to a denial of the architect's 
privilege to serve private interests. We cannot but 
feel that this request, which in its effect amounts to 
an order, has been made without a careful analysis of 
the conditions which may have seemed to make it nec- 
essary and without realizing the widespread and evil 
results such an ill judged order is capable of bringing 
about. 

The patriotism of architects and of the entire build- 
ing industry has too often been adequately proved to 
make it seem at all likely they will not co-operate with 
the Government in this latest curtailment of their 
legitimate activities ; but notwithstanding their patri- 
otic spirit tovabide by any restriction, the wisdom of 
this request is seriously open to question. 

It is the culmination of rumors which have been 
entered the war, that the United 
States would follow the example of Great Britain and 


current since we 


prohibit all building except that required for Govern- 
ment use. It is certainly the part of wisdom to gov- 
ern our acts in the light of British experience, and it 
is only to be regretted that British example in many 
phases of the war has not more frequently influenced 
our policy ; but on the other hand, the conditions lead- 
ing up to the adoption of British measures should be 
analyzed in comparison with our own before the Brit- 
Conditions as 
they effect the building industry in the two countries 


ish regulations are adopted en d/oc. 
are as unlike as can be imagined. The greater pro- 
portion of building materials used in Great Britain 
must be imported, and this in normal times consumes 
a large amount of the cargo capacity of their merchant 
vessels. The original intent of the British regulation 
was to eliminate this great burden on shipping and 
release greater cargo space for the absolutely essen- 
tial munitions and food. With the progress of the 
war the great numbers of men called to the service 
so reduced the artisans and building mechanics, as 
well as members of all other industries, that the scar- 
city of labor itself would have automatically checked 
building operations if they had not previously been 
suppressed. The drain on British man power can be 
realized when their present attempt is called to mind 
to comb once more the industries and release for for- 
e not 
from peaceful pursuits, but from the very industries 


ign service all available men that can be spared 


that are furnishing supplies to the fighting forces. 
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COMMENT 


These surely are not American conditions, and a 
drastic curtailment of private building operations can- 
not be justified by our present needs, at least as far as 
the people are given to know them. If the National 
Government has facts to the contrary, it would seem 
necessary to call into conference selected representa- 
tives of the building industry to study the situation, 
and if general curtailment was found necessary, to 
accompany the statement to the country by an ex- 
planation of the causes leading up to such action. 

The great needs in this war are buoyant confidence 
among the people and ample finances to meet the 
burdens which we are rapidly being required to 
assume. The building industry is a very great pro- 
ducer of revenue to the Government, and at present 
so many thousands of Americans are dependent on it 
for their living, that any undue disturbance of its 
activities will surely be reflected in Liberty Bond 
subscriptions and other calls by the Government for 
money. For the last three years building has been 
reduced to the absolute minimum of necessity. The 
high cost of materials and labor and the difficulty of 
obtaining loans from the banks for building purposes 
have served to eliminate all but necessary building, 
and it would surely seem that these economic factors 
were sufficient to prevent any extravagant investment 
of funds in building enterprises that at this time 
might be of greater use to the Government. The 
present situation does not call for lessened activities; 


it demands greater activity and ever increasing pro- 
duction. 


The more the country produces, the greater 
will be the revenue to the Government, and the greater 
prosperity will the people enjoy. With prosperity 
there will go confidence and enthusiasm for the war. 
Economic factors will decide the course to be followed 
with the least disturbance to general industry. Let 
the Government draft into the service all the experts 
and men from civil life that are required but let the 
exhortation to those at home be not to work less but 
to work more, that we may be cheerful in our tasks, 
and that the revenue needed by the Government will 
flow in an unending stream to bring German autoc- 


racy to defeat as speedily as possible. 


POSTER COMPETITION 

ITH the aim of raising the standard of com- 

mercial advertising as it is used in bill boards, 
posters, etc., the Civic Art Committee of the Woman's 
Municipal League of New York announces a unique 
contest for selecting the best 24-sheet poster adver- 
tisement displayed in Greater New York between 
Dec. 15, 1917, and Nov. 15, 1918. The prize will be 
a silver cup and the jury is composed of well known 
artists and advertising men. Further details may 
be had upon application to the Woman’s Municipal 
League, 110 West 40th street, New York City. 





